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INTRODUCTION 


How MANY OF Us would like to start again with a new house and be able to furnish from 
scratch ? How many newlyweds would like to have a house at all—never mind whether it be new or 
old—and how many of us just have to go on patching and making do with what we have left of 
pre-war furnishings ! But all of us at some time in our lives find ourselves faced with the problem 
of arranging rooms to live in, rooms to meet our specific needs—the ordinary animal needs of eating 
and sleeping and the more developed needs for resting, entertaining our friends or working at our 
individual hobbies. 

In the days of large families and low wages for domestic service it was possible to fit the house 
to the family—that is, to have a number of separate rooms for the individual members of a family 
and their different activities. A study for Father, a drawing room for Mother and a nursery or 
schoolroom for the children, with of course a large kitchen and “ the usual offices.” 

Now with small families, no domestic help and the usual type of house to-day, with, say, three 
bedrooms, a living-room and a dining kitchen, the problem of furnishing to fit everyone com- 
fortably into so little space is a very big one. Also, though houses have changed people haven’t : 
everyone still has different habits and hobbies. It is impossible now to have a separate room for 
each person’s activities, so most rooms have to do double duty as “ special” and “ communal” 
rooms. 

But this need not mean that everyone gets in everyone else’s way all the time. For skilful 


furnishing—that is buying furniture and arranging it to suit our special needs—can avoid this 


discomfort. By good arrangement alone, a room can be divided into eating or sitting halves, 
work or leisure sections. Simple alterations, such as building partitions, sliding doors and hatches 
will often make the job easier. Before you start on the actual business of furnishing it is important 
to think hard about the way your family wants to live—what your normal needs are from day to 
day and the means you have at your disposal for satisfying them. ‘Then consider what sort of back- 
ground is best suited to those needs. 

A bed-sitting-room for a single person should subordinate the feeling of bedroom to that of 
living-room. Where a woman is doing all her own housework, but wants some leisure time for 
activities other than domestic, she may not want to have a separate room for meals. A well-arranged 
dining alcove as close to the kitchen as possible for the easy serving and clearing away of food 
suits her better. 

The character of the people using rooms must also be considered. A bedroom for an active 
schoolboy will need tougher materials than that for his sister ;_ in fact, the male and female qualities 
of any room always need careful study. With communal rooms like living-rooms the character 
must be a judicious mixture, with, probably, hardwearing materials for things in constant use like 


chairs and sofas, and perhaps light touches in wallpaper and paint, curtains and, possibly, pictures or 


other ornaments. 


Unless you are one of those exceptionally lucky 
people who have been able to plan and build your own 
house, you will normally have to start with a room 
already designed as far as its main features are concerned 
—-that is to say with doors, windows and fireplaces as 
fixed. Of course in normal times these items can be 
altered, but usually not without some trouble and 
expense. Even so, it is useful to remember that some- 
times fairly simple alterations to a fireplace can enormously 
improve the appearance of a room. An otherwise light 


and cheerful room is so often marred by an over-elaborate 
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and heavily tiled fireplace, 
and the substitution of 
smaller tiles and a simple 
surround will at once bring 
it into scale with the rest of 
the room. Of course the 
present emphasis on fuel 
economy will make many 
people anxious to instal one 
of the new types of slow- 


burning grates and you may 





see from the following pages 
how well these can look if properly treated (see pages 14 and 22). 

One of the best ways of deciding how to arrange or re-arrange your furniture is to plan on paper. 
This photograph shows how you can quickly and easily make rough models of furniture from match 
boxes, pins and odd things like the cardboard tops of milk bottles. The advantage of doing your 
planning in three dimensions is that it shows you how the larger pieces of furniture tend to fill up 
the room. It is much easier to move them round on a plan to all the conceivable positions than it is 
to shove them about in reality. 

First draw out a plan of your rooms to the scale of 3 ft. to 1 in., marking windows, fireplace, 
door and the way it opens. Draw in a scale line against which you can quickly check the size of 
your models. You will then find that the common size of match box represents an object 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 7 ft. by 2 ft., that is near enough to the average double bed or wardrobe. Pieces of the side, 
folded twice, with two pins to support them, will do for small chairs; the tray cut in half will 
give you a chest of drawers; bits from the larger type of match box will give you other objects, 
such as a settee—held together by two pins; a match stick is just about the right size for a standard 


lamp, and so on. 


Of course if you like making things like this you will find that a touch of paint makes it more 


life-like, and can help you gauge the effect of a colour scheme. 
Coloured paper can be added for carpets, and pieces of paper or 
cardboard stood up to provide the walls: you might even start by 
putting the whole plan into the bottom of a conveniently sized card- 
board box. When you have got everything arranged borrow one 
or two toy soldiers to see just how much room you have left for 
yourselves ! 

To arrange furniture successfully for the combined living- 
dining rooms so many of us now have, means forgetting the old 
idea of table in the middle of the room with chairs ranged round it. 
Instead, furniture for meals and furniture for leisure should fall into 
two groups. Where the room is the right shape, it’s pleasant if the 


dining group is near the window and the sitting group round the 





fire. For a small room a circular dining-table saves space—there 


are three good examples in this book (pages 8, 20 and 27). 


Colour schemes of course should be related to the kind of furniture which you are using— 
you may notice how well the patterns and textures in some of the rooms illustrated in the following 
pages harmonise with the particular design of table or chair. For instance, the rough tweed with 
the smooth aluminium in the bachelor’s room at the end, or the woollen chair seats and cotton cur- 
tains in the Curate’s dining-room (pages 16-19). Unless you have a room full of genuine antiques 
it is better to aim at being contemporary in your furnishings and leave Jacobean patterns to the large 


country houses where they originated. 


On the whole strong colours should usually be used in small quantities, for pale but clear colours 
give lightness and a sense of space to small rooms, particularly in wallpapers and distempers. It is 
usually more successful to keep your very bright colours to small contrasting touches—door handles, 
cushion pipings, beading round a window frame—instead of having a large blob, say, for a complete 
chair cover. A room with dove grey paint on doors and skirtings against ivory walls can be made 


very lively by the use of chrome yellow plastic door knobs and a white and yellow check table cloth. 


You may say that it is all very well to talk of colour schemes and choice of furniture—but we 
are restricted to what we’ve got and, if we’re lucky, Utility pieces, and our paint merchant may only 
have a few colours in stock. Well there are still the curtains, rugs and chair fabrics to choose from 
and the most “ standard”’ room can be given individuality by skilful arrangement of flowers and 
growing plants. There is much to be learnt still from the continental practice of growing plants for 
indoor decoration—they can be so refreshingly green in winter and need not be any more trouble 
than cut flowers. 

In the following pages you will see how ten designers have furnished rooms of various kinds 
to suit different families. These rooms were part of the Britain Can Make It exhibition held in 
London during the autumn of 1946. This book describes only the main features of the rooms, but if 
you look carefully at the illustrations you will find interesting details—pelmet treatments, for 
example—that we have not space to mention. 

We hope that in studying the solutions the designers found to their families’ problems you will 


be stimulated to work out fresh ideas for the treatment of your own rooms. 
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THIS ROOM is in a well-designed modern 
house on a new estate. The living-room faces 
south or west and looks on to the garden to make 
the most of light and sun. The window sill is 
low, about 18 in. above the floor, so that one can 
sit in an easy chair and look down the garden in 
comfort. ‘The room measures 18 by 12 ft., and 
the window stretches along 12 ft. of the longer 
wall and is 7 ft. high. The frame is wood, and 
opens either in separate casements or slides back 
like a concertina, leaving a completely open space 
on hot days. 

The length of this room helps in itself to give 
space for the family to live and work at their 
various hobbies without getting in each other’s 
way. And this family made the most of the room 
by building shelves and cupboards on to the 
shorter walls so that the main floor space was left 
clear for furniture. They thought out the wall 
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fittings to suit their needs, and Father’s carpentry 
came in useful. They wanted the top half of the 
two alcoves on either side of the fireplace to be 
decorative as well as useful, so he fitted shelves to 
hold the Staffordshire lustre which Granny had 
kept from her old home and some of the books 
from Mother’s school-teaching days. Between, 
they hung a large brilliantly coloured flower 
print. 

The large cupboard below the right-hand 
shelves holds the family sewing. Father was 
pleased with the handles he found for the doors, 
as they are so easy to pull. You can open the 
doors with one finger, he says. On the other side 
of the fire the compact wall-desk, gay with scarlet 
paint, makes writing a pleasure. It is much more 
comfortable than scribbling on one’s knee, the 
paper racks keep everything neat, and shut, it 
takes very little room. ‘They built it by the win- 


IO 


dow so that there should be a good light to work 
by, but it is near enough to the fire to be cosy, 
and there is a good lamp, red to match the 
desk, for evening work. The rack below holds 
all the family’s magazines. 

Right along the opposite wall Father built 
low cupboards for his tools and baby’s toys, 
with a bookshelf above to bring it to table height. 
This long fitting makes the wall seem longer, 
and being low, it doesn’t take away from the 
height. Above, and again to make the room seem 
larger, they hung a big mirror with gilded frame 
so that it reflects their careful and pleasant 
arrangement on the opposite wall. It is as good 
as having a second fire in the room to see it 
reflected while they are having meals! They 





hung all their pictures so that you couldn’t see 
the cord, which would have broken up the wall 
stretches. Their main light, a pearl globe fitted 
flush to the ceiling, lights the whole room without 
breaking it up with hard shadows. 

As this, their only living-room, would have 
hard use, they chose sturdy furniture, mostly 
made of yew, one of the less familiar hard woods 
nowadays. It has a warm reddish colour and 
repays polishing. A round table was a wise choice 
for their restricted space, as there are no corners 
to knock into and more people can be seated than 
at a square table. 

They chose dark blue linen with white piping 
for loose covers for the Utility settee and easy 
chair. They used some blue and white pat- 





terned stuff for one occasional chair and richly 
coloured patterned material for the squab 
cushions for the dining chairs. They felt that it 
would be too much of a good thing to use either 
fabric on everything but they knew that patterns 
show the dust less than plain materials. They 
chose clear yellow for their curtains, and Granny 
embroidered some of the material for cushion 
covers. 

They thought carefully what colour to have 
their walls and paintwork. Their furnishings were 
gay with colour, so they wanted something to 
make a good background. Finally they chose 
oyster-coloured paint of good quality to stand 
cleaning and not to show the white undercoating 


badly if it got chipped, and wallpaper with a 


pinkish spot that gives a warm tinge to the back- 
ground white. Window sills always catch dust 
and damp plant pots spoil paint quickly, so their 
row of hand-painted tiles is at once decorative 
and practical—besides making an open picture- 
book for the baby when he begins to walk. 

With so many bright colours in the room 
Father wanted a dark floor covering but his wife 
thought that would be drab and show footmarks. 
So they compromised. They had a red rug with 
white fringe for the hearth and she found a striped 
brown and white natural wool carpet which would 
not show the dirt. It is a hard-wearing material 
like the rest of the furnishings but proves once 
again that practical materials need not be dull. 
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LIVING-ROOM 


IN AN OLD STONE HOUSE 
IN SCOTLAND 


Designed by R. Mervyn Noad, A.R.1.B.A. 
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FAMILY 


Water engineer who is a strong Scots tradt- 
tionalist and authority on local customs. His 


wife, writes novels of Scottish country I:fe. 
Their son, an engineering student. 
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THE ENGINEER was anxious to build a 
modern house for his wife but, doubtful of its 
suitability on the hillside where they wanted to 
live, he bought an old house which could be 
modernised inside. 

Such a family would be expected to conform 
to their local traditions in matters of furnishing, 
but they have also been guided by practical 
considerations. ‘They have made use of new 
technical developments such as the large alumin- 
ium window to the south of the living-room, 
and the slow combustion stove. ‘The house 
originally had small windows, but their son pointed 
out that it was foolish to choose a house because 
of the view to the south if you could not see the 
view—and small windows keep out 30 much 
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light. ‘This decided his mother, who needs good 
light for her work and dislikes burning electricity 
unnecessarily. , 

They considered light and heat carefully, for 
in spite of the length of summer days a fire 
is necessary for the greater part of the year in Fife. 
The engineer has a secret longing for an open peat 
fire. But he is interested in the research of the Coal 
Utilization Council and knows how the new slow 
combustion grates save fuel. ‘The one they chose 
has a hood which pulls down from the back over 
the fire basket so that they could have either an 
open fire or a slow, closed stove. The fire need 
never go out as the hood can be shut at night after 
stoking so that it will be still going well in the 
morning. A point to notice is the ventilation 
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gratings in the hearth in front of the grate and 
above the fire. They give a continuous draught 
that makes for even burning and stops smoking. 
The grate is normally black, but the engineer 
wanted to use common bricks as a fire surround 
and then paint them. So his wife suggested 
painting the surround of the grate to match, even 
though she realises it will have to be re-done fairly 
often. 

As an alternative to using English wallpaper 
(there is none manufactured in Scotland), it 
was decided to cover the walls in textured jute 
wall fabric. As the pale colour they wanted was 
not available yet, they painted the surface off- 
white to be a cool background to their flower 
paintings. 





With the profits from her first novel the writer 
had bought a walnut desk of wood grown at 
Glamis, and her husband had given her a table- 


lamp made of more Glamis woods. ‘The rest 
of the furniture was chosen to harmonise with 
these—see how all the pieces have slender curving 
legs. Because the dark woods stood out so 
sharply against the white walls they wisely 
decided to have the floor laid with a narrow brown 
and white striped carpet to tone down the general 
effect. White and brown were now predominant, 
and green and yellow were an obvious—and 
effective—choice for furnishing materials. 

The engineer approved his wife’s purchase of 
curtains boldly striped in green, yellow, chocolate 
and black as the tartan look appealed to his clan 


spirit, He wanted tweed for the chairs but 
finding it was not yet ready for the home market, 
agreed to off-coupon jute with stripes of varying 
shades of green that tone with the curtains. Asa 
foil to these dark shades, a bright canary yellow 
seemed right for one small upholstered chair. 

There remained the question of the hearth 
rug and this the son volunteered as a Christmas 
present. When his parents saw it first they feared 
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the bold floral pattern would kill their carefully 
arranged colour scheme.,- But they soon found 
that it was a good contrast to the plain and striped 
fabrics and carpet and echoed the theme of the 
flower paintings. In summer, with large bowls of 
flowers from their walled garden on the tables 
and mantelshelf, the rug seems to fade by com- 
parison. But in winter it glows with cheerful 
colour. 
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DINING-ROOM 


IN A 
SMALL SUBURBAN VILLA 


FAMILY 





my = A curate who is a keen naturalist and a great 
reader. fis wife, who collects modern 


pottery. Three children who must do their 
Designed by David Booth, A.R.1.B.A., N.R.D. homework in the dining-room. 
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To THE HOUSEWIFE who does all her own 
cooking the most important thing about a dining- 
room is that it should be near the kitchen. In 
this household it is also used more than in most 
for the curate is constantly bringing in unexpected 
guests to meals and the children do their home- 
work there in the evening. 

This dining-room is rightly placed next to the 
kitchen. Even so, the curate’s wife wanted some 
form of service hatch which would save her un- 
necessary running about and at the same time be 
easy to keep tidy and attractive. The architect 
who vetted the house before they bought it, 
solved the hatch problem by designing the very 


comprehensive service fitting in the wall between 


kitchen and dining-room to take all china, glass, 
cutlery and table linen. 

The hatch itself is easy to get at from both 
rooms, and the extra shelves on either side mean 
that china which might otherwise be put away 
in cupboards and never seen can be attractively 
displayed. The tray drawers below the serving 
counter can be taken out on either the kitchen or 
the dining-room side which saves a lot of carrying. 
China in daily use can be kept on the open shelves 
above the counter so that the table can be laid 
without much stooping. 

The room originally had a small, draughty 
French window. The architect suggested that 
it should be taken out and one large window made 
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to take up most of the wall. It could be built to 
slide back in summer and make the room almost a 


garden-room. When the large window was 
suggested the curate jumped at the idea as an 
excuse to plan a really good window-box like 
those he had seen when he went hiking in Den- 
mark. His wife was delighted to see him so 
enthusiastic, for it would be the answer to one of 
her problems. She liked to have flowers or 
leaves in the house ail the year round but couldn’t 
afford to buy them in the winter. 

The large window gives plenty of light in the 
daytime, but for evening work the children must 
have a good light to work by. So a ceiling fitting 
was chosen which would throw light direct on to 





the table but still give a good enough overall 
light by which to serve at the hatch. Had the 
room been larger a small light over tne serving 
counter would have been necessary as well. 

The small side table is usually used for home- 
work. But as it is the same height and width as 
the big table, for the “ bun-fights ” and children’s 
parties which their mother is constantly having to 
give, it can be moved to form an extension to the 
dining-table. They chose tables with solid and 
not veneered tops to make it easier to have them 
scraped down and repolished after hard usage. 
The light wood, they felt, would make a small 
room look larger. They liked to see the real 
colour of the timber and to have the fun of watch- 





ing it acquire a genuine patina from polishing, 
which is so much nicer than an imitation and 
easily scratched finish produced when it is 
stained an “ antique ”’ colour. 

The curate keeps most of his many books in 
the living-room and agreed to leave the shelves 
here for his wife’s pottery. The small cabinet 
takes some of the overflow of books from the 
living-room and also houses neatly all the chil- 
dren’s homework papers and they keep all the 
reference books they might need there too. 
They had it made with castors so that it could be 
pushed out of the way when the room was wanted 
for parties. 

The curate’s wife knew she had plenty of colour 


in her pottery collection so she was not afraid of 
using light tones for most of the room. The 
shelves were painted a neutral grey that brings 
out the colours and glazes of their pottery. 
A pale, striped wallpaper in matching grey and 
white looks cool and clean on the walls opposite 
the hatch and window, and a close-fitting pile 
carpet makes a warm and sound-absorbing floor 
covering. Dark inky blue was an obvious colour 
if the constant worry of inkstains was to be 
avoided ! Lime yellow and white striped curtains 
emphasise the sunny window space and the bright 
red material on chair seats and backs is in cheerful 
contrast. 
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LIVING-ROOM 


WITH 


KITCHEN RECESS 


IN A SMALL HOUSE 


Designed by Mrs. Darcy Braddell 
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FAMILY 


Storeroom clerk; middle aged; collects 
stamps, reads thrillers ; regular picturegoer. 
His wife, same age and interests. Their 
daughter, turned 21; loves excitement. 
Their schoolboy son. 












WHEN MoTHER first heard about the new 
house which Father had seen, she asked “* What’s 
the kitchen like? ’’ On being told “It’s in a bay 
window ” her reply was that she did not want to 
cook in a cupboard ! 

But when she saw the room, she found the 
designer had arranged a special alcove for the 
kitchen—it is deeper than it looks in the pictures. 
All the kitchen fittings are built-in and a cup- 
board-hatch-partition skilfully divides the whole 
room into living and working space. She began 
to revise her ideas and even admitted that her 
previous prejudice against eating in the kitchen 
might be overcome by this arrangement. 
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For in this room it is easy to keep all the untidy 
side of cooking out of sight but still enjoy the 
comfort and economy of the kitchen fire without 
feeling that you are sitting in the sink. 

This new “ multiple duty unit,” as the cooker- 
heater is described, is one answer to the Govern- 
ment’s call for fuel economy. It is a result of the 
interesting research work into solid fuel burning 
which was carried out during the war and it 
does a very good job of work. It provides all 
cooking requirements for a family of four to six 
people, gives 250 gallons of hot water a week, 
heats the entire room and gives convected hot 
air to one bedroom upstairs. The fire is of the 
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continuous burning type with an adjustable lid 
which can be raised to give an open fire, and shut 
down at night or when warmth is not required 


for the room. Warm water is ensured for the 
morning and a hot plate ready for early breakfasts. 
Another point in its favour in Mother’s eyes is 
the appearance—enamelled cream and surrounded 
by pale duck-egg blue tiles. A positive pease 
to keep clean, she says. 

In this room it is built in a sensible position. 
There is plenty of room for Father to sit by the 
fire in his armchair while he reads the evening 
paper and the oven is near enough to the kitchen 
recess to make light work of carrying pots and 
pans. 

Mother learned how easy the kitchen recess, 
with its linoleum covered tabletops, neat racks and 
ample cupboards, was to keep clean and tidy in the 
first busy weeks of settling in the new home. 
Soon she was positively looking round for work. 
Also, with all the big equipment already provided, 
the only thing they had to buy was a comfortable 





kitchen stool, which saves so much unnecessary 
standing while preparing meals. 

The furnishing of the living part was very 
easy too, because cupboards were again provided. 
The oak gatelegged table and Windsor chairs 
which they had already, fitted nicely beside the 
large window. ‘They were lucky to find some 
chintz curtain material that matched exactly the 
light blue wallpaper of the living space. She 
made it up with a red border—an idea suggested 
to her by all the cupboard handles which were 
covered in easy-to-clean vermilion plastic. Father 
suggested painting the metal window frames the 
same colour so that the colour scheme of pale 
blue with vermilion touches was carried through 
the whole room. 

The next item was red chair cushions. Then 
they measured the space between the fireside and 
the door and decided that there would be room 
there for a small settee. They ordered one 
upholstered in bluey-green with red piping. A 
small table for the wireless and the family sewing 





fits between the settee (not shown here) and the 
fire and, with the good cupboard space already 
provided, this is all the furniture the family needs. 

The kitchen recess has linoleum on the floor, 
but Father wanted close carpeting in the rest of 
the room to make it warmer and quieter. ‘They 
chose a fawn carpet to match the cream lino as 
nearly as possible. It harmonises with the cream 
walls of the kitchen recess and the blue wallpaper 
of the living space. For window curtains over 
the sink, Mother decided to try some oiled cotton 
material in blue which does not rot with steam and 


can be very easily wiped clean with warm water. 

The hatch between kitchen and dining space is 
a great asset, for when the family want a quick 
supper on the night they go to the pictures they 
can clear the table, stack the dishes, push them 
through the hatch and then close the doors on 
the living-room side, leaving everything tidy for 
their return. The hot water makes washing up 
an easy matter and the crockery and cutlery go 
back into the cupboards in the partition, which can 
be opened from either side, all ready for the next 
meal. 
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HERE IS a very individual household with 
a high standard of living but a very modest 
income. The wife does all her own housework 
and the husband is interested in kitchen equipment. 
They knew exactly what they wanted. For one 
thing they were not going to spend more time on 
housework than was absolutely essential. Hence 
their choice of a combined kitchen and dining- 
room. 

Each part of the room has its own “feel.” ‘The 
dining recess emphasises natural materials—light 
wooden furniture on a woollen rug, hand-made 
pottery and wooden table-ware— all of them 
suggesting an open-air country atmosphere with- 
out any arty-craftiness. This contrasts pleasantly 
with the more austere and “ scientific” aspect of 
the kitchen, which is arranged chiefly as an efficient 
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workshop. At the same time, the large kitchen 
window and ingenious look-out in the partition 
wall between kitchen and dining space prevent a 


sense of isolation in the kitchen. ‘The window 
lets in the maximum of sunlight and fresh air to 
counteract the laboratory feeling. 

An effect of spaciousness has been achieved in 
what are deliberately, to save work, two quite 
small compartments. This has been done partly 
by using the same flooring—hard-wearing cork 
tiles—all through, and even more by using blue 
grey as the main background colour everywhere. 
The standard colour of the electric cooker deter- 
mined the. choice of this particular shade—it was 
the only item of equipment which had a per- 
manently fixed colour. The different character 
of the two spaces has been stressed by using it in 
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different materials—hard, gleaming paint and 
enamel surfaces for the kitchen, and softer, matt 
wallpaper for the dining-room. 

In the kitchen, the effect of space is also helped 
by the orderly arrangement of the equipment 
round the walls, thus leaving the floor clear. 
In the dining-room, the french window, because 
it has two big panes instead of being broken 
up into smaller ones, allows a clear view of the 
loggia and garden beyond. The electric space 
heater, fitted in the partition wall, means one thing 


less to clutter up the floor. Pattern is deliberately 
kept subdued except for the bold effect of the 
sunny yellow curtains. ‘The wallpaper is one of 
the more restrained traditional Victorian designs 
white stars on a blue-grey ground. ‘The large 
pattern of the curtain material is not out of scale 
in actuality although the photograph gives an 
undue emphasis to its darker tones. 

Light, both natural and artificial, has been 
carefully considered. A south aspect for dining- 
room and east for kitchen are both ideal for 
a northern latitude; but even in England it is 
sometimes possible to have too much light and, 
particularly when it reflects off glossy surfaces, it 
can cause an uncomfortable glare. For this 
reason a Venetian blind is very suitable for large 
kitchen windows. The enclosed opal glass 
electric fittings are easily cleaned and, being flush 
with the ceiling, give a sense of greater height. 

They light up the whole kitchen space, but this 
would be tiring in the dining part. So there they 
fitted an adjustable pendant light over the dining 
table, with a shade of warmly-gleaming copper, 
pierced with holes that give an interesting play of 
light. Drawn low over the table for eating, it 
throws the light there leaving the rest of the room 
in shadow, a very restful arrangement. ‘The side- 
board along the length of the wall, because it is 
built low, increases the feeling of roominess. 
The doors are white plastic, from which finger 
marks can be easily wiped off. 

They chose light wood table and chairs for 
their pleasant natural colour, and finished with 
clear cellulose for easy cleaning. ‘They had 
the partition wall panelled in strips of Douglas fir 
—used again on the side-board top—and had 
their window with wooden frames because they 
felt that the natural feel and look of wood would 
make the character of this part of the room. 

In the dining space the table and chairs can be 
whisked out on to the loggia if the family feels 
like eating out-of-doors. This contrasts with the 
fixed fittings of the kitchen where “ there is a place 
for everything and everything in its place.” 
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BEDROOM 


IN A DETACHED 
TOWN HOUSE 


FAMILY 





Young doctor, newly in practice; studies 
social conditions. His wife, likes outdoor 


Designed by Neville Ward, A.R.1.B.Ac sports and photography. 
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To A DOCTOR in private practice a comfor- 
table bedroom is not a luxury but a necessity. 
He rarely gets an uninterrupted night’s sleep 
and the emergency call that takes him out on mid- 
winter nights can be a very cold affair indeed. 

For this reason this young man insisted on 
having central heating in the bedroom. ‘Two low- 
pressure, hot water radiators, one on each side 
of the bed alcove, give a permanent background 
warmth to the room in winter. In addition to 
this a double-bar electric heater, in the wall 
between door and store cupboard, heats the 
dressing part of the room and can be switched on 
for “‘ topping up ”’ on very cold days. 

This even distribution of heat makes the room 







comfortable, however cold it is outside, and the 
large windows with top “ storm proof” hoppers, 
as the outward opening panes are called, make 
ventilation easy. 

The room is divided into two distinct areas: 
the sleeping recess which takes twin beds and a 
bedside table comfortably, and the dressing 
space lit by a large window and containing all 
cupboard and drawer fittings. 

The ceiling of the bed recess, 6 in. lower than 
the rest of the room, provided an opportunity for 
a change in colour to emphasise the sense of retreat 
and comfort. The walls are distempered a dusty 
blue with the ceiling in a slightly darker shade and 
this has the effect of making the whole recess 
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appear deeper than it really is. 

The dressing portion has ivory coloured walls 
and ceiling which set off their light oak furniture, 
all of which is from the Cotswold range of 


Utility now available. They wanted plenty of 
cupboards and drawers for their clothes and they 
found that the Utility pieces held a lot without 
being bulky. They arranged the big pieces unit- 
fashion along the walls. Two wardrobes fit 
comfortably in the space between alcove and 
dressing-room window, in the right position for 
light, both natural and artificial. | Chest-of- 
drawers and dressing table also “‘ bank ” together 
under the window. The light and comfortable 
chair can easily be drawn up to the electric fire 





on the wall opposite the wardrobes. 

Close carpeting is essential for warmth and 
quiet ina bedroom. ‘They chose a closely woven 
Wilton fabric in a blue and drab mixture that 
would pick up the blue wall of the bed recess 
but not show the dirt. As a touch of luxury by 
the bedside the wife chose a large, natural sheep- 
skin rug to reconcile her husband to those urgent 
phone calls in the middle of the night. 

A bedside telephone is, of course, a necessity 
for a doctor and so is properly designed lighting. 
If one person has to wake at 2 a.m. there is no 
need to disturb everyone else, and a properly 
shaded light over the head of each bed and another 
over the bedside table is one of the thoughtful 





pieces of design in this room. These lights are 
fixed under the bookshelf along the wall above the 
beds, sufficiently high for the occupants not to 
hit their heads on sitting up in bed. A novel 
feature of decoration are the two metal picture- 
rail strips above and below the bookshelves for the 
wife’s photographic prints. ‘They mean she can 
easily re-arrange her selection whenever she likes 
without damaging the wall. 

An all blue-and-white colour scheme would 
have been cold and since the emphasis in this room 
is on warmth, a natural choice for curtain material 
was tomato colour. This contrasts excellently 
with the dusty blue of the bed recess and makes a 
fine stretch of colour to see from bed. The large 


pattern on the curtains in ivory and brown 
repeats the other colours of walls and woods and 
is abstract enough not to be worrying. ‘Too 
definite a pattern in bedroom curtains can be most 
irritating when you can’t get to sleep or are ill in 
bed. The upholstery of the easy chair and stools 
for dressing table and bedside is in a rust and 
white weave to carry through the wall and 
curtain colours and harmonise in texture with the 
carpet. | 

This room provides an excellent example of 
how clever use of colours and materials and indi- 
vidual touches like the photograph “ gallery ” can 
make a room, furnished with standard furniture, 
really personal. 
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BEDROOM 


IN A 
WORKING-CLASS FLAT 


FAMILY 





Railway engineer, on night shift formerly 
in the Eighth Army. Hs wife, house proud. 
Designed by Mrs. Marjorie Holford Their five children. 
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THIS FAMILY’S flat is in a block of the 
future within sight of St. Paul’s. The block is 
built to minimise noise and the standard of fitted 
equipment is high. It was a comparatively easy 
job for the wife to give this bedroom a cheerful 
cosiness so that her husband, who worked on 
night shift, could rest comfortably during the 
daytime. 

Part of the day he slept, and most of the rest of 
the time he pottered about, listening to the wire- 
less, reading and the like. So his wife wanted 
to make their bedroom more than just a bedroom. 
She wanted it to be restful yet have the lively 
feeling of a living-room. 


The fitted equipment helped them in the prac- 
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tical side of furnishing. By the door is a neat 
washing cubicle with built-in cupboards and pegs 
on the partition wall. This means the husband 
can take off his working clothes and wash off the 
grime of the workshop before going into the bed- 
room proper. 

Often bedrooms are built with no thought to 
where a bed can be placed comfortably. In this 
one, ample space has been left between the 
cubicle partition and the window. With the bed 
there, it is screened from the door and cubicle 
by the partition and, with the head against the 
window wall, the light falls restfully from behind. 

The husband needed more than the usual 
bedside table to hold all the things he would need 
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when he was resting, so they bought a bedside 
cupboard with matching bookshelves to line the 
corner formed by the partition and window wall. 
There he could keep his wireless, papers, books 
and alarum clock, within easy reach. 

The built-in cupboard in the cubicle held all 
the husband’s clothes. So for the wife’s things, 
they bought a wardrobe and dressing table. 
These as well as the bedside corner pieces, all 
match. They are made with doors of Australian 
walnut and tops of a plastic material with a texture 
like leather which withstands heat and can be 
easily sponged clean. This is particularly useful 
on the bedside cupboard where cups of tea and 
pipes are always being put down. 

The room was already wired for efficient 
artificial lighting. It included a wall light, good 
enough for shaving, in the washing cubicle, a 
pendant light over the dressing table and a wall 
light above the bedhead. 

So much for the practical side. Now for the 
way they gave this bedroom its special character, 


restful yet lively. They built their colour scheme 
around the pinky-grey of the plastic in the furni- 
ture. For wallpaper they chose a soft mushroom 
colour with a sprigged pattern in white. This 
design is interesting enough to give character to 
the room without being obtrusive and there is no 
ugly frieze to break up the height of the wall. 
They left the partition wall plain, painted to 
match the woodwork in the room. 

The background colour of the curtains is a 
bright red with pattern again of white flower 
sprigs. ‘The material is a sturdy, fast-dyed 
cotton that will not fade or get dingy with 
washing. . 

Instead of the usual pelmet in the same material 
as the curtains, the wife made one from material 
the same red as the curtain but woollen instead 
of cotton, and sewed white cord on, to form a 
pattern. The contrasting textures of wool and 
cotton are very effective. 

While her husband was in the Eighth Army, 
the wife had spent her spare time making a patch- 








work quilt—a way of using up odd strips of 
material to make something that is at once decora- 
tive and very hard wearing. It gives this airy 
room in the heart of London a pleasant country 
atmosphere. Neatly tucked in under the mattress 
it makes the bed, with its grey-blue valance, look 
very trim. Two plain bedside rugs repeat the 
grey-blue of the valance. As the floor is covered 
with linoleum, they decided they needed a 
third rug at the foot of the bed, in front of the 
gas fire. It has a patchwork look about it and 
its colours pick up the reds and blues and fawns of 
the rest of the room. 


Some rooms, where colours are subdued and 
patterns few, need gay pictures to add interest. 
In this one colours, patterns and textures already 
give enough variety. ‘Therefore, this husband 
and wife were wise to have few pictures. On the 
plain partition wall, they hung a perspex frame to 
hold the husband’s collection of topical photos 


and newspaper cuttings. On the wall opposite 
the window, above the gas fire, they hung a litho- 
graphic print of the Tower of London. 

The final effect of this room is of warmth and 
comfort combined with freshness and gaiety—an 
excellent setting for quiet rest and recreation. 
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THIS FAMILY has been lucky enough to get 
one of the latest type of Agricultural Worker’s 
Cottages in which the bedrooms have large win- 
dows and built-in cupboards. This makes 
furnishing much easier, for no wardrobes are 
needed—a considerable help when one is limited 
to a ration of Utility furniture. 

One wall is almost taken up by the cupboards, 
but there is just room between them and the 
window for an oak chest-of-drawers from the 
Cheviot Utility range, which does double duty 
as a dressing table by the simple addition of a 
swing mirror. ‘This is the best position for a 
mirror—at right angles to a window so that 
the light shines on the person and not on the 
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reflection. ‘The ceiling electric light is above the 
dressing table for the same reason. ‘There is also 
a small bedside light on the wall with a neat shade 
to allow the late reader to finish his thriller without 
disturbing his or her partner ! 

As the door is in the wall opposite the window, 
there is only one blank wall in the room for the 
bed. ‘There might just have been room for it 
beside the window, but this would have been a 
draughty position and made the daily making 
awkward. Placing a bed with only the head 
against a wall makes it jut out into the room, 
but it does save rubbing the wall paper. Here, 
skilful hanging of the small, bedside folding shelf 
on the wall makes the bed fit snugly into its 
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corner and still leaves room on the floor to get 


round to tuck in the clothes. ‘They chose a low 
Utility metal bedstead—a modern version of the 
brass bedstead of farmhouse tradition—also to 
give a feeling of greater space. High bedheads 
make a bed look much larger—and make it 
heavier to move. This is light, but sturdy and 
comfortable. 

A small oak bedside cupboard—Cotswold 
Utility—with room for papers and a cup of tea 
and even that portable wireless set, and two oak 
chairs—Cheviot Utility in the traditional Wind- 
sor style—for clothes airing, complete the furni- 
ture. 

A wooden floor is very pleasant to look at and 
keep clean, but can be very cold on early winter 
mornings and a warm rug is very necessary to step 





out on to and stand on while dressing. The two 
small brown rugs with the simple pattern go well 
with the oak furniture and are small enough to 
shake easily once a week. 

As this cottage is in a district where the electric 
mains serve the village, no open fireplaces were 
designed in the bedrooms, but a small portable 
electric fire heats the room very quickly for the 
few minutes required for dressing. 

All the walls in the room were white when the 
couple moved in except the cupboard wall which 
was grey. The idea of having different colours 
on different walls (which the wife had first seen at 
a Women’s Institute demonstration) seemed 
very novel but they decided to try an experiment 
and paper the end wall behind the bed, as three 
white walls were rather cold looking. They chose 





a green and white paper with small all-over 
pattern which seemed to reflect the green landscape 
outside and then, a printed cotton bedspread that 
toned well with it. The local market town pro- 
duced some pleasant, striped cotton material of 
matching green for curtains and one length for a 
runner for the dressing table. The wife planned 
to make some crochet mats for the summer when 
the runner was in the wash. 

In such a small room only very simple effects 
can be aimed at, but it is surprising what a 
dramatic quality the rich wallpaper gives, 
especially in contrast to the white walls on each 
side of it. The neutral grey of the cupboard 
wall harmonises with both and the general result 
is to make the room appear much larger than it 
really is. Of course the window wall would be 


the darkest in such a room, but again the white 
wall gives it as much reflected light as possible. 

They decided to hang the two coloured prints 
they had beside the bed and the door, on the plain 
walls instead of the patterned wall, for there the 
colours stood out better and lessened the severity 
of the white distemper. 

There was no inside sill to the casement win- 
dow so the husband put up a small shelf strong 
enough to hold a pot or two of flowers. He 
likes growing as many plants as possible indoors 
during the winter, the only time, he says, that he 
gets time to see them! The casement window 
opens out so there is no risk of the plants being 
swept off accidentally and there is a top hopper 
for ventilation on cold nights. 
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BED-SITTING-ROOM 


IN A BLOCK OF FLATS 


Designed by Miss Ursula Mercer, A.R.1.B.A. 
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OCCUPANT 
Si 
Civil Service, widely travelled, 


ngle woman, aged 35, journalist, now in the 





MANY SINGLE WOMEN to-day are faced 
with the problem of making one room into a 
comfortable home. Apart from the question of 
cost, the professional woman who is in a full 
time job has very little time to devote to house- 
work. She often has most of her meals out and 
uses her room chiefly as a dormitory and for 
relaxation at week-ends. But she wants the 
maximum of rest and comfort from it when she is 
in it, and probably she will accumulate posses- 
sions for which some storage space must be found. 

For the ex-journalist, now Civil Servant, there 
were three main storage problems in this room— 
where to keep clothes, food for light meals and 
files and reference books for her work. But at 
first glance the room gives the impression of 
being a tidy, comfortable living-room with a 


distinctly feminine character. How is this illusion 
created 

First by the skilful use of built-in cupboards 
concealed in the walnut panelling on either side 
of the fireplace. The one on the right-hand side of 
the fire is a full-length wardrobe and the one on 
the left is a toilet cupboard. Above them, both 
going up to the ceiling, are extra cupboards for 
storing things needed only occasionally. This 
wall treatment can be fitted to existing rooms, 
though in this example they were part of the 
original design. 

The toilet cupboard, lined throughout with 
opaque perspex, is large enough to contain a full- 
sized wash-basin. This was purposely selected to 
be deep enough for light washing and washing- 


up. There is a central mixer tap from which a 
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jug or kettle can easily be filled. On the right of 
the hand-basin is a shallow cupboard with glass 
shelves to hold toilet accessories and make-up 
jars; the door is hinged at the bottom instead or 
at the side so that it can fold down to a horizontal 
position, cover the basin and form a dressing 
table-top in front of the long mirror which is on 
the back wall of the cupboard. On the left of the 
basin are a tumbler holder and towel rail and 
underneath is a small cupboard for linen. Enough 
toe space has been left for anyone standing at 
the basin to wash in comfort. 

For her other storage the journalist chose unit 


furniture made in straight grained walnut to match 
her panelling. ‘Tucked under the wide window 
sill are three sets of unit drawers and cupboards: 
one, ventilated, to take food and crockery and the 
other two for large files and gramophone records. 
Next to the divan bed is a small built-in wireless. 
The window sill has cream glazed tiles which form 
an excellent surface for potted plants—much 
easier for a busy woman to maintain than cut 
flowers. 

On the wall opposite the bed an arrangement of 


“more unit drawers on trestle legs makes a long, 


low sideboard and writing desk combined. The 


advantage of this type of furniture is that you 
can vary your arrangement of units. Also the 
legs of this model make it easy to clean the carpet 
under them and every piece is light enough to 
move easily when an alternative arrangement is 
wanted. ‘The journalist has deliberately ranked 
them in a long, low line so as to increase the 
apparent depth of the room, an effect which is 
strengthened by the long white-painted book- 
shelves hung on the wall above. 

A divan bed, with head in corner, occupies 
the opposite wall. Apart from her wing-sided 
armchair, upholstered in the same fawn-striped, 
chain-weave material as the bed cover, she 
decided to have as little free-standing furniture 
as possible. A clutter of pieces about the floor 
would destroy the effect of spaciousness she had 
created by her neat wall arrangements. But she 
had to have an occasional table for meals, coffee 
and books. So she chose a small round walnut 
one which was the right height for the single 
upright desk chair and which had let-down flaps 
at the sides for use beside the armchair. Then 
she needed one more small easy chair for visitors 
and that completed the furniture. 

Now for her colour scheme. 


She wanted a 


fresh, light atmosphere in the room. A briglitly 
striped wallpaper and cream paint on windows, 
door, shelves and skirting seemed the best way of 
setting off the dark walnut panelling. To provide 
a note of gaiety and because she felt it would show 
dirt less than a plain one, she chose a closefitting 
carpet with a not too dominant pattern on it in 
two shades of green. 

For extra comfort in front of the fire her 
mother gave her a sheepskin rug, dyed walnut 
brown. A blue starred material for the small easy 
chair was used for all cushions. ‘This strikes a 
pleasant contrast to the stripe of the large easy 
chair and the cream of the window curtains. 

For artificial light there is a small desk lamp and 
one standard which can be moved to whatever 
position is required ; both have very simple cream 
shades and are pleasantly unobtrusive. 

But the most striking feature of the room is the 
treatment of the fire. A two-bar electric fire sur- 
rounded by delightful, hand-painted tiles is 
enclosed in a frame of mahogany which forms a 
shelf wide enough on top to take small china orna- 
ments. The fire is raised from the floor to throw 
heat out into the room and the whole fitting makes 
a gay splash of colour in an otherwise dark wall. 
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FOR THE SINGLE MAN the problems of the 
bed-sitting-room are much the same as for the 
single woman. Here, there is perhaps a greater 
emphasis on the room as a study than in the last 
example and the occupant is more daring in his 
use of colour and likes to experiment in methods 
of heating and lighting. 

He wanted to divide his room roughly into 
work and leisure halves, and, because he spends 
so much time in windowless studios, he was very 
positive about making the window the focus 
of the leisure side of the room. 

Most people in this country still look upon the 
fireplace as the centre for relaxation, but with 
the excellent form of central heating used here, a 





fireplace is unnecessary. An electric heating panel 
thermostatically controlled, is fitted into the wall 
below the window. Even with such a large 
glass area above, it keeps the whole room at an 
ideal temperature so that this sports commentator 
could make the far end of the room into a com- 
fortable working half. 

Fitted cupboards and unit furniture solved his 
storage problems as they did for the woman 
journalist. The wall facing the window is formed 
by three floor-to-ceiling cupboards and at the foot 
of his bed is a toilet cupboard, which screens 
the room proper from the door. Seen from the 
window end of the room, this projection gives 
a sense of privacy to the divan recess. 
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His unit furniture is made with aluminium 
framework and wood panels for cupboard doors 
and drawer fronts. He likes unit construction of 
this type because he often wants to re-arrange his 
furniture for parties—or merely for a change of 
scene. As he has it now, sideboard, window seat 
and divan line the three walls of the leisure half. 
The cupboards and drawers can be placed in 
tiers on the trestle legs, but deliberately he has 
kept his arrangement low. Sitting with his feet 
up in the large wing chair he can turn his back on 
to the working half of this room. 

There, a large firm table does double duty as 
work and meal table. He placed it to form a 
corner with the shallow unit of shelves and 
drawers so that all his books and papers are within 
easy reach. On the wall above, overlapping into 
the leisure half so that the room is not cut up too 
obviously into two sections, are hung three 
shelf units. 

He felt that this type of aluminium furniture, 
with matt painted finish, is more friendly and 
easier to make a home with than tubular metal 
kinds. Even so, he was very careful in choosing 
his other furnishings to suit and stress its clean- 
lined style. 

He had the problem so many have to-day— 
to make a room look larger and less box-like than 





itis. ‘The long, low lines of his furniture arrange- 
ment helped to increase the sense of space. He 
knew that to use different treatments for walls 
adds interest to the shape of aroom. Contrasting 
plain and patterned walls are often used, but he 
carried his scheme one stage further. He chose 
two striped wallpapers: one, pale primrose 
with narrow plum stripe and the other, plum 
with narrow primrose stripe. Window wall 
and divan recess use the lighter paper, and the 
long wall opposite the bed the darker. The 
remaining cupboard wall opposite the window, 
door and toilet cupboard are painted a neutral 
grey; skirtings and window surround, a pale 
yellow. Grey is used also for the legs of all the 
aluminium furniture, but the tops and sides are a 
dull pinky colour which is very effective against 
the plum and yellow walls. The wood used for 
the cupboard doors and drawer fronts is sycamore 
and this touch of natural wood combined with the 
rough texture of the check upholstery material 
saves the room from the feeling of hardness it 
might otherwise have. The liveliness of colour 
and pattern are an excellent contrast to the smooth, 
clean lines of the metal furniture. 

To bring out the colour of the bookcase wall 
a lighting trough has been fitted on the opposite 
wall. It runs over the divan, in the recess formed 
between the window surround (which is carried 
right into the corner above the bed) and the 
toilet cupboard. This trough throws concealed 
light in a pleasant glow over the ceiling and 
lights up what might be a dark area when the cur- 
tains are drawn. For work and reading there are 
table lamps in metal on the radio cabinet and the 
worktable. 

With such a definite colour scheme and so much 
bold pattern already in the room, more decoration 
in the form of pictures would have been super- 
fluous. But we may be sure that some sports 
trophies will soon appear on the top of the book 
shelves. They will not only be decorative in 
themselves, but add the final personal touch ina 
room already plessantly full of character. 
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THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


The Council was set up in 1944, charged by the Government to work with designers, manufac- 
turers, shops and the public to raise the standard of design in all the goods made by British industry. 

It is very important that the Council and the public should co-operate. Unless the majority 
of people choose to buy good design and reject the second rate, it will never pay manufacturers to 
produce the best. So the Council tries to give publicity to good design in every possible way, 
through publications, films, wall cards and broadcasts. It also arranges lectures and discussions 
to promote a real understanding of what good design is; and organises exhibitions, such as 
‘Britain Can Make It,’ « Enterprise Scotland’ and ‘ Design Fair.’ 

The Council welcomes enquiries for display material available to discussion groups. 


COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 
Available, on publication, through any bookseller, or from H.M. Stationery Office. 


DESIGN QUIZ 
A 16 page booklet containing 12 sets of photographic comparisons of objects of everyday use. 
Points to watch in buying these articles are listed, and working from them the general principles 
of good design are discussed. Price 9d. net (10d. by post). 


NEW HOME No. 2 
Illustrated articles on Furnishing, ‘ Things That Work,’ Plastics, Upholstery, Heating; all 
written with a view to making the housewife’s tasks lighter and more pleasurable. 32 pages. 


Price 6d. net (9d. by post). 
BUYING FOR YOUR HOME: FURNISHING FABRICS 


Hints on buying with an eye to good design, giving facts and principles on which to judge. 


32 pages. Price 6d. net (9d. by post). 
HOW TO BUY FURNITURE 


Written by Gordon Russell, c.B.z., R.D.1. An introduction giving some details of how furniture 
is made, with many illustrations: points to watch in buying furniture, and how to make the 
best of what you have already got in the family. 32 pages. Price 1s. net (1s. 3d. by post). 


HOW TO BUY THINGS FOR THE KITCHEN 
A guide to practical shopping which covers all kitchen fittings and tools. 64 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
(1s. 94d. by post). 

DESIGN AT WORK 
A well illustrated analysis of the design of 14 articles which range from aeroplanes to school 
furniture, light fittings to lipstick containers. 40 pages. Price 1s. 6d. (1s. 9¢d. by post). 


GOOD DESIGN—GOOD BUSINESS 
An illustrated classification of industrial and commercial design from heavy engineering to 
display, with eight detailed ‘case histories’ of new designs or re-designs which have met with 


artistic and commercial success. 80 pages. Price 1s. 6d. (1s. 93d. by post). 


SELLING THROUGH DISPLAY 
or ‘Ideas for the Smaller Shop.’ This illustrated booklet shows that shortage of material is 
no excuse for unattractive displays, since ideas are more important than materials. 32 pages. 


Price 1s. (1s. 3d. by post). 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1948-9. In the press. 
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